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social life which called for decentralisation. This was hardly a case for traditional State autonomy, as the greatest differences in agricultural organisation are to be found within Prussia. Beyerlc's case was stronger as regards cultural policies, especially in the matter of the denominational divisions. But Here again the difficulty was that the greatest possible degree of cultural autonomy in the separate states could not overcome the main sources of denominational friction within the historic German states, the Rhincland question within Prussia and the Franconian within. Bavaria. Even in fields where it might be presumed that a common administrative tradition would have produced a common outlook, the traditional units, or at least the larger of them, had failed to develop such an outlook. The twenty-nine distinct systems of higher education in Germany * might constitute a case either for or against decentralisation, according as variety or uniformity were preferred, but they were no argument for the survival of 16 states whose boundaries coincided only in part with those of the systems in question. So also the Prussians maintained three separately organised Protestant established Churches, which corresponded to Provincial traditions, besides the church of the t Catholic minority which was in a majority in most of the western Provinces. There were many arguments in favour of German federalism, but hardly any rational grounds for basing that federalism on the conglomeration of states which Bismarck had preserved.
As we said in the last chapter, the real difficulty arose from the fact that the Revolution had been unable to cast down the main bulwarks of the Bismarck organisation. So the discussion of federal reorganisation was to centre not on administrative needs, but on the relation of the traditional political organisation to the question whether Germany was to become a progressive republic dominated by the working classes,2 or a kind of pro-
1  Koch in Erkelenz, op. cit., p. 68.
2  This statement of the alternative will be objected to by most of those who have been impressed by the current assertion that the alternative, in 1919, was either democracy or proletarian dictatorship.    Independent of the merits or demerits of the latter solution in comparison with what was-actually to come in Germany, it seems clear that there was no real possibility of a Bolshevist or even semi-Bolshevist regime, for the simple reason that no influential ^arty aimed at it.   The Spartacus League (later the Communist Party) was an uninfluential sect that was not even able to bring its leaders, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, into the First Congress of the Workers' and Soldiers' Councils, in spite of their enormous personal prestige with the German workers in consequence of their anti-war struggle.    The Independent Socialist Party, also a distinct minority in comparison with the Majority Socialist Party, aimed simply at a,, combination of the parliamentary system .with effective representation for the working classes, industrial democracy, and the